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Hn Morgan Lewis, M. W. Grand Maser if Tuk Ves, f the Sle Fr New York, 


| Engraved expressly for the American Masonic Register. | 


Francis Lewis, one of the signers of the declaration of 
Independence, was born in the city of New York, on 
the 16th of October, 1754. His classical education was 
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‘ Princeton College. 
ceived the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts.— 
In the same year he entered, as a student at law the 
office of the late Chief Justice Jay. In 1774, in expec- 
tation of the rupture, which afterwards took place be- 
tween the mother country and her colonies, Mr. 
Lewis joined a company of young men, who united for 
military instruction, and discipline. This little band, 
at a subsequent period, afforded the army of the revo- 
lution more than fifty of its best officers. 

In June 1775, Mr. Lewis joined the army, then in- 
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the latter end of August, he returned to New York, 
and assumed the command to which he had been elec- 
ted, of the company of volunteers before mentioned.— 
On the 25th of the same month, he was by order of 
the provincial congress posted with his company to 
cover a party of citizens, who were engaged in re. 
moving the arms, ordnance, and military equipments 
from the arsenal on the Battery. 

In November of this year, the provincial congress 
organized the militia of the city of New York, under 
the command of the late Hon. John Jay, and Capt. 
Lewis was appointed Major. 

In June, 1776, Gen. Gates was appointed to the 
¢ command of the army in Canada, and Major Lewis 
¢ accompanied him as the chief of his Staff, with the 
#rank’of Colonel : after the army retired from Canada, 
$ congress appointed him quarter master general, for 
é the northern department. While in this situation 
; Colonel Lewis rendered his country and his chief, 
$ much efficient service, as me be inferred es the 
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Mason GenerAt Morcan Lewis, our present ; general order of Gen. Gates, to the army. 
venerable and most honored Grand Master, son of { 
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principally acquired at the Elizabethtown Academy and } 
He graduated in 1773, and re- ; 
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vesting the town of Boston, as a volunteer. Towards } 





’ of the encampment, whence they i 


' chiéf justice of his native state. 


In 1804, he was elected Governor; and having be. 


* come ex officio chancellor of the university, his atten. 
* tion was drawn to the’ subject of general education, | 
- which he earnestly pressed on the consideration of the ; 
« legislature. ; 
‘ 1810, Mr. Lewis was elected to the senate from the © 
> middle district of this state, by a much larger majority © 
* than had ever before been given. ; 
‘ In May, 1812, he was appointed quarter-master 

* general of the armies of the United States, with the | 


: rank of brigadier. 


While in the discharge of the res- 


* ponsible duties of this office, Gen, Lewis, not only ren- 
¢ dered his country important services, but with a heart 
‘ every alive to the cause of the distressed, he success- 
« fully carried out his plans in meliorating the sad havoc 
‘ which war ever carries in its train, both as connected 
* with the hardships of his own countrymen, us Well as - 


; that of the enemy. 


. measures were taken to bring from captivity, those 
‘ who could not avail themselves of a cartel of exchange, © 
¢ on account of a destitution of means, which could not ; 


« be obtained in an enemy’s country, 


Gen. Lewis, by » 


Through his instrumentality, | 


; 


: 


¢ his personal responsibility overeame these diffieul- , 


‘ ties, 


which were extended both to. friend and » 


‘ enemy. By the treasury books, itappears that Gen. 


‘ Lewis ; 
} thousand dollars, and this at a time, when according 

“the treasury was empty, and © 
, public) credit nearly extinguished.” 


He says :— 
“*In the event of another conflict with the enemy, all 
orders given on the field, by the adjutant, or quarter 
‘master general, are to be considered as coming from 
‘*head quarters, and to be obeyed accordingly.” 

On the morning of the 7th of October, the drams } 
again beat to arms, and Col. Lewis was selected to / 
repair to the scene of action, and watch the movements © 
of the enemy, and the tide of battle. On the 16th, the ° 
convention of Saratoga, settled the preliminaries of ¢ 
capitulation on the part of the enemy. After they had ’ 
stacked their arms, they were conducted by Col. Lewis + 
through a double line of American troops, to the rear 
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ced their march to Boston. 

In 1778, Col. Lewis, accompanied Gen. Clinton on ¢ 
an expedition against a predatory party consisting of ° $ 
British regulars, Brant’s savages, kc., &e. who were $ 


$ to Col, 


advanced a sum little less than fifteen 
Worth, 


During this 


time several British officers were taken prisoners on — 


’ the lake, by Com. Chauncey, who were brought into | 


Sackets Harbor, destitute of funds and clothing, their 


baggage, having beenin another vessel, which escaped. 


‘ These gentlemen applied to Gen. Lewis, for assistance 


which was readily granted, In a draft, upon Col. 
Baynes of the British forees, forwarded by a te 
which an answer was returned, @ postcript is 

‘‘ That Sir George Provost begs to assure Gen. , 


: that any future Brora is toneree mse 


make to British prisoners, will be immediately repaid - 


; on presentment of their draft with his endorsement,” 


Neither is the worth and excellence of Gov. Lewis, 


to be confined to his public life. Mr. Landon, who © 
was his Agent, for upwards of thirty on™ died a 


were 
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laying waste to the fertile valleys of the Mohawk.— ‘ few years since, and left following, 

On this occasion, he was honored by General Clinton » ‘ found among his papers. They were Pins by his 

with the command in advance. ; son, to the editor of the National Portrait Gallery, 
In 1780, he again marched with Gov. Clinton to ‘ from which work we are principally indebted, for this 


Crown Point, on Lake Champlain, to cut off the re- 
treat of the same hostile troops, who only escaped by / ; 
a ruse of Indian ingenuity. ; 

At the close of the war, Col. Lewis returned to the ’ 
profession of the law, He was again appointed Col- 
onel commandant of a legionary corps of volunteer ; 
militia of the city of New York ; at the head of which / é 
he had the honor of escorting Gen. Washington at his ¢ 
first inauguration as president of the U. 8. 

In the same year, he was elected a representative 
from the city of New York to the state assembly ; and ¢ 
the next year to the same situation from the county of ¢ 
Dutchess, to which he had removed. He was also ap- 
pointed one of the judges of common pleas, and in De- 
cember, 1791, was appointend attorney General of the 
State. The next acon he was raised to the bench of ’ 


° biography. The General in a note to him, says,— 


“ Every tenant, who has himself, or whose son, living ; 


; ‘with, and working with his father, has served in the ; 


‘« course of the last war, either in the regular army or © 
* militia, is © have a year’s rent remitted for every - 

‘campaign he has so served, either personally or by © 
“substitute. A regular discharge during a campaign - 
“on aceount of sickness, to be considered as serving © 


“ a campaign ” 


It being stated, to the general, shortly after, that his . 
tenants who had not served in the army, had not been - 


able to improve their farms to 


, in conse. « 


quence of the diminution of labor, he sent to his Agent ; 


the following :— 


“ Mr. Landon will remit to such tenants as are ac- 


Whsawcaderonemet 0st all arrearages of rent 
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* which resulted in its capture. 


o~ 


. is so richly deserving the meed of praise: and whose 


* own feelings, in carrying out the expressed wishes of 
+ many of our brethren, in giving (although an imperfect 
} and summary) biography of our present venerable and 
* respected M. W. Grand Master. 


, holds in 1829, and has been the unanimous choice 
: of the brethren, each succeeding year, since that pe- 
ried. Although he has attained the extreme age of 90 
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“* acerued during their own residence up to the Ist day ; 
** of Feburary last, dated October 2nd, 1816.” 

This sum, thus released, according to Mr. Landon, 
amounted to upwards of seven thousand four hundred 
dollars. 

In March, 1817, Gen. Lewis was promoted to the 
rank of Major General, and he was ordered to the 
Niagara frontier. He assumed the command of his 
division on the 17th of April. Shorty after, the force 
under his d was augmented, until it ted 
to 4,500 men, when he made a successful descent on 
the British side of the Niagara river, near Fort George 
From this time, until 
the close of the war, Gen. Lewis was actively and > 
efficiently engaged in the service of his country. 2 

We regret extremely, that the limits of our sheet 
will not enable us to extend the biography of one who 
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eventful life, is a part of his country’s pride and glory. 
In rescussitating our paper, we have but gratified our 


Gen. Lewis was first elected to the office he now 


years, he is still in the enjoyment of comfortable health 
and reasonable hope is entertained, that he may. be 
spared to his country, and his brethren for years to > 
come. At present, we believe he is presiding officer } 
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* of the New York State Society of the Cincinnati, and $ 
: president of the Historical Society, and a member and ?} 


> patron of several other institutions, for the promotion 
‘ of literature and the arts. 


een 


$ cation ofthe Masonic Register, | avail myself of the opportuuity of ? 
2 making a few suggestions, as to the necessity and utility of such ape- 
« todical. 


> red, asa matter of course, that he understands the 
> principles also, on which it is based, and is competent 
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Companion Hoffman : 
Haviug been informed it was your intention to resume the publi- 2 


weeny 
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WHAT DOES MASONRY INCULCATE ? 


rae 


When a man professes skill in any Art, it is infer- 


“ 


) 
> 


to impart such instruction, both as to the theory and 3} 


» tion. 


, ally so, in respect to the members of moral, benevolent 
> or religious associations. 
> only to know the objects of the association, but to un- 
¢ derstand the principles om which its merits are predi- 


~~ 


2 tution against unjust imputations. 
. nomination, is presumed to have examined those tenets 


> peculiar to that sect, and deliberately to have arrived 
< at such conclusions, as decided his choice. 


> believing a majority of the members composing such 


on communities. 


reach of all, many are found lamentably ignorant, not 
> only of such truths as are directly involved in their profes- 
, sion but of those duties also, which necessarily grow 


dion 


> great moral principles, involving corresponding duties, 
> and these duties respect human happiness generally.— 
’ Having beeome initiated into some Lodge, we profess 
’ to be Masons, and so we are, as far as the name is 


> learned? nothing further to be done ? 


we 


ve 


practice, as would gratify others for the like occupa- ; 


The same opinion is entertained, of men professing 3 
to be masters of any of the sciences, and more especi- 


All such are presumed, not 


cated, so as to be able, if need be, to defend the Insti- 


Whoever unites with a church of any particular de- 


een 


But not- 
withstanding we are in charity bound te entertain o- 
pinions thus favorable, are we, afterall, warranted in 


Penn 


associations, are as thoroughly versed as they ought to 
be, in all the fundamental principles which they have 
adopted, and have investigated their practical bearings 
both on the moral and religious character of men indi- 
vidually, as well as their influence, direct and indirect, 
Daily observation clearly evinces the 


contrary. Even where. abundant means lie within the 


out o/ iheir relations. There are few, and perhaps no 
human associations formed for benevolent purposes, in 
whici a similar state of things may not, to some ex- 
tent be found. 

But ! wish, more particularly, to speak with refer- 
ence to the Masonic Institution.. Here are embodied 


concerned. But is this all? 


Is there nothing to be 


It is feared there are too many, who gain admittance 
merely for the sake of the name, and are not aware, 
er rather choose to remain in voluntary ignorance of } 
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those principle, on which the Institution is based, and dency to warm up the kind sympathies and tender sen- i states the stench was so intolerable, that he was ° 


> immutable principles of what is morally right. 
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> conducted periodical, would have a happy tendency to ‘ 
> awaken-additional interest, and lead to increased efforts 


disregard such duties as grow out of the relation they } 
have formed. 

To such, Masonry is indeed but a name, a shadow 
of good things, but destitute of vitality. What then, it } 
may be asked, is necessary to constitute a mana Ma- } 
son, even according to the common acceptation of the 
term? Most manifestly, it can be nothing less than a 2 
competent knowledge of the governing principles of his ? 
profession, and a promptitude in the’ discharge of all 3 

2 





such duties as appertain to his fraternal relationship. 
This, at least, is expected as a matter of course by 
those who consent to the admission of a candidate, 
and men of the world are justified in looking for the ; 
faithful discharge of those speeial duties, which are } 
originally understood to be peculiar to Brethren of the 3 
Masonic Institution. And yet, it is not unfrequently ¢ 
the case, that bothfare disappointed. Blame rests some- } 
where. The members of the Lodge may be, and often- 3 
times are too remiss in giving the newly made Brother 3 
proper instruction, and the candidate himself, is some- 3 
times crowded thro’ the several degrees, with little $ 
more knowledge of each, than is barely needful to sat- ; 
isfy an intelligent Mason, that he has once seen the > 
inside of a Lodge room. 

Here then, is a radical defect which calls for correc- 
tion. Nothing, moreover, has a greater tendency to 
lower the dignity of the Order in the estimation of the 
young Mason, than to remain untaught, if not wholly 
ignorant of the sublime principles, so impressively in- 
culcated in the several lectures. It hence follows, that 
such members rarely feel a very deep interest in the 
prosperity of the Institution, or take any active part in 
its concerns. And why should they? They have 
witnessed it-is-true, the usual routine of conferring the 
degrees, and this may have been. done ina hurried and 
imperfect manner, but of the systematic course of in- 
struction, the sublimity of the sentiments involved in 
the lectures, the broad truths on which the excellency 
of Masonry rests, constituting the moral beauty of the 
system, securing its stability, perpetuity and useful- 
ness, little has been laid before his mind, and the sys- 
tem itself. therefore, cannot be duly appreciated. 

Man is so constituted, that he naturally feels a 
growing interest in all matters involving sound princi- 
ples, and proposing the plish t of noble ob- 
jects, just in proportion to the development of concor- 
dent truths, and the adaptation of means to the end.— 
Masonry is a benevolent Institution, founded on the 
Social 
duties and moral obligations, will in all cases, be more 
deeply felt, and more conscientiously discharged, as 
the principles themselves, which render those duties 
obligatory, are clearly understood. 

So far as my own observation extends, I am satis. { 
fied, nothing is more needed, at the present time, than > 
thorough instruction in. the great principles of Ancient 
Free Masonry, and a general diffusion of masonic in- 
telligence among the Brethren. In these two respects, 
there is lamentable evidence of deficiency. Some few 
individuals probably in all the Lodges, may be consid- ; 
ered well informe, but as a. general thing, the great 3 
body of the Brethren are by no means properly quali- 2 
fied to give the lectures methodically, or even take up 
the subject in generals, as a system of truths and du- ° 
ties, and present it in that light, which would affordany ? 
thing like an adequate view, either of the intrinsic ex- 2 
cellencies and practical benefits of Masonry, or as a $ 
venevolent and mora! Institution. Efforts ought, there- 
fore, to be made by the better informed part of every 
Lodge, to impart all such instructions as must be com- ; 
municated orally. Nothing would be more likely toin- ; 
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spire the members with zeal, and secure united co-opera- ¢ 


tious iu behalf of the. highest good of all General in- 
telligence.also, imparted thro’ the medium cf.a weil 


in the acquisition of all such knowledge, as would quali- ‘ 
fy the Brethren for eminent usefulness, in whatever 
sphere they might move. 

Av members of this great fraternal association,spre 
over the wide world, nothing as it seems to me, cou 
be more grateful, than such friendly communications, : 
as might, thro’ some proper medium be made, and toa » 
great extent, reciprocated by: the common Brotherhood. 3 
This-would not only be satisfactory, but adv g 5 
to the craft generally. To know something more of 
the state of the Institution, and the welfare of our } 
Brethren, than what pertains to the immediate vicinity 
in which we live, is not only desirable, but has a ten- ¢ 
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} pertaining to our high and honorable profession. 


¢ materials. 
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sibilities of the heart, to strengthen the bonds of frater- 
nal affection, and furnish additional channels, by which * 
the social endearments of life might be greatly increas- * 
ed. Masonic benevolence is diffusive. The arms of ; 
her charity and good will embrace the Globe. Her ° 
element is peace, and her office work to diminish hus ; 
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? man suffering, and contribute as universally as possi- 3 


ble to the happiness of man. > 
The spirit of ancient Masonry needs to be arroused, 3 


3 and a new impulse given to her moral energies. And 


how is this to be done, except we, one and ail, first 
take measures to become thoroughly indoctrinated in ° 
the true principles of the system itself, comprehend 
their just import, and understand the several duties ap- ° 
Here * 
let the work commence, and our spiritual Temple will 


$ speedily exhibit its wonted beauty, thro’ the moral © 


symmetry of its parts, and the intellectual polish of its ’ 
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And now Br. H., as my sheet is nearly: full, permit ; ; ph 
me to express my sincere desire, in case you resume - make 
, your publication, that you will avail yourself of all the ° than 
; means in your power, to arouse the brethren to a just / ; have 
, sense of their high responsibilities, as Free and accep- } whic 
ted Masons, and thereby induce them to enter with The 
zeal, into the wide and beautiful field of Masonic re- ‘ 2 1840 
search ; to resolve on those high attainments in know- $ 3 Willi 
ledge and virtue, by which so many of our ancient ° $ 
brethren have blessed the world, and left an everlast- ‘ foxy 
ing memorial of the genuine fruits of Free Masonry. 3 a 
Oe word more and I have done. It is hoped all 2 ‘me 
our Brethren will promptly avail themselves of the $ ts 
benefits of your paper, and such other means of infor- ‘ a 
mation as lie within their power, and thus hasten the : _— 
return of those haleyon days, in which the very name 3 3 = 
of Mason, was synonymous with intelligence and vir- ; ec 
tue. Let us all resolve, either to relinquish the name, 2 g ye 
or sustain the dignity of our profession. Every Broth- ‘ 2 a 
er should bea reading man. In all probability there > “a 
are few who cannot, without. the least embarrassment ° 2 bys 
procure your proposed periodical. If otherwise, let 3 ; hed 
two or more unite. No individual, however, who con. ° 3 ™ 
tinues to hold his. relation to a Lodge, or designs to nd oy 
rank. himself with the fraternity, should longer re- § 2 = 
main uninformed, or not well informed, as to the prin- > ¢ dou 
ciples of the Institution, the objects of its organization, ‘ a 
the duties incumbent on Masons, with the general state > efi 
and History of the Order, sofar as these can be known, | 3 sho 
both in our own and foreign countries. 8. 7. ‘ 3 , the 
= é atta 
NISCELLANY. - 1 
POISON.-.GAS. 5 “s 
The public are indebted to Dr~—Walker of Drury ¢ int 
¢ Lane, London, for exposing the erowded~state of the 2 ‘ by 
 grave-yards, not only inthe metropolis, but in other * > ext 
» densely-populated cities. Having published a work ‘ ¢ the 
containing some alarming facts relative to the evil, ? 2 em 
Dr. Walker succeeded in attracting to it the attention ° § sta 
, of parliament.. The select committee for collecting é ¢ dy. 
evidence on the health of towns, made the abuses of ° the 
? burial a branch of their inquiries, and the result of ° : Pa 
* their labors has recently been given to the world. 5 Of | 
In every large town, continued spaces have been $ ; wi 
used for centuries as receptacles for the dead ; and still mn 
bodies are daily being added te the heaps, till the 2 Boss 
> earth becomes saturated with decaying animal matter, - 
, and the air laden. with fever-productive-miasma.— 3 pe 
Two of the witnesses despose befor? the committee to ¢ = 
having seen burial-yards which they name, reeking ° 0 
undera het sun, with 2 thick mist distilled from the ° : Rs 
masses of decomposition, “as if there was boiling ° é oa 
water poured over the ground.” This mist is nothing | : 
less than a gas, which mixing with the atmosphere, is $ | 
received into the human lungs, to the detriment of the ’ ‘ _ 
health of even passers-by, but to the speedy destruc- $ po 
tion of dwellers in the neighborhood.. Desirous of bn 
) analysing this fatal gas, Mr. Walker procured some ; be 
; through Mr. George Whittaker, and intelligent under- ; pe 
> taker, who narrates the experiment to the committee. $s : 
“T once,” says he, ‘‘ after many attempts, got some ; m 
gas from a coffin in the vaults of St. Clement Danes. ° := 
)} [bored a hole through the lid of a coffin; I then held 3 ‘ “ 
an India-rubber bottle to the hole until it was quite 3 
full.. This was from acoffin burried eight years. I 3 ys 
tried some time after again, and I was nearly killed.” ¢ + he 
On handing the bottle to Mr. Walker, that gentleman ; 5 es 
3 A} ti 
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3 obliged to pass it through water, instead of through 


mercury, not having his process ready ; he therefore { 


3 lost a great deal of it, but it made its way through the 
$ house in two minutes, and actually forced some re- 
$ latives, who were in one of the highest floors, to run 
out of doors. This gas differs from ordinary gases, 
there being animal matter suspended in it. The first 
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get rid of it, but it made him so ill, that he kept his 
bed for a week afterwards. It is obvious that those 
who have most to do with graves feel the effects of 
° the gaseous miasmata most frequently and severely. 
} Michael Pye, a grave digger, relates that on one oc- 
* easion he “‘ struck a coffin accidentally with a pickaxe. 
° As soonas I struck it, it came out the same as froth 
from a barrel of beer, and threw me backwards, and 
I was obliged to stand some minutes before I could 
5 recover.” A few incidents narrated by other grave- 
‘ makers, are really appalling, being much more hideous 
than the most extravagant German fiction. Many 
; have lost their lives by the stench, compared with 
° which, says one witness, ‘‘a cesspool is rose water.” 
The following extract from the Lancet for June 13, 
1840, will show the virulent power of the vapour :— 
William Green, a grave-digger, while employed in his 
vocation in the churchyard of St. Margaret, Westmins- 
ter, was suddenly seized with faintness, excessive 
chillness, giddiness, and inability to move his limbs.— 
He was seen to fall, removed home, and his medical 
attendant was sent for. The poor fellow’s impression 
was, that ‘he should never leave his bed alive; he 
was struck with death.’ He was subsequently re- 
moved to the hospital, where he died in a few days.— 
No hope was entertained, from the first, of his re- 
eovery. Mr. B., the medical attendant, was seized 
with precisely the same symptoms. He was attended 
by me. Iapprehended, from the first, a fatal result ; 
he died four days after the decease of the grave-digger. 
The fatal effects of the miasm did not end here; the 
servant was seized on the day after the death of her 
master, and she sank ina fewdays. There can be no 
doubt that the effiuvium from the grave was the cause 
of the death of these three individuals. The total in- 
efficiency, in these three cases, of all remedial means, 
showed the great power of the virus, or miasm, over 
the animal economy from the commencement of the 
attack.” This demonstrates the destructive influence 
of the deadly exhalation even when indirectly encoun- 
tered. 
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inthe atmosphere of grave-yards, is accounted for 
by the fact, that no soldering up in leaden coffins or 
external covering whatsoever is capable of arresting 
theirescape. A gentleman-at-arms who attended the 
embalmed and treble-coffined remains of George IV., 
states that the smell issuing from the body was scarce- 
ly endurable. Neither has time the effect of lessening 
‘ the strength of the gases. When the republicans of 
‘ Paris were plundering the royal vaults in the church 
« of St. Deny, a gas issued from the coffin of Francis I., 
‘ who was buriedin 1547, so powerfully destructive, 
that it nearly killed the depredators, And Mr. Walk- 
er states, ‘‘ that a short time ago, the portion of the 
‘ old graveyard of St. Clement’s inthe Strand was dug 
y up to make a sewer, which was much needed in that 
* neighborhood. One of the men employed struck his 
pickaxe into a coffin; the body it contained had been 
buried in the year 1789 ; the gas was clearly percepti- 
ble—it issued from the coffin like the steam from a 
teapot spout, and the stench was insufferable.” 

It thus appears that a crowded graveyard is con. 
stantly liberating the pestiferous accumulation of cen- 
turies, joined with the poisonous vapors of mor- re- 
‘ cent decomposition, poisoning the surrounding airy and 
< helping to desseminate those plagues and fevers which 
make such continual havoc in crowded communities.— 
Nor is the poison only imparted to the air; it perco- 
lates through the soil, and vitiates the springs ; so that 
» in many neighborhoods it performs itsrapid work of 
¢ destruction on the stomach as well as on the lungs. 

We place this chapter of horrors before our readers, 
* not for the harrowing their feelings, but to urge them 
‘ to encourage the improved methods of burial which 
* have lately been adopted by means of suburban ceme- 
° teries. We know it is a painful subject to treat, par- 
$ ticularly to those most interested. The sacred asso- 
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bubble that passed through the water left a greasy } 
pellicle on the surface: Mr. Walker was very glad to 5 


The virulence of these vapours, and their presence ¢ 
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ciations which cling around the ‘‘ family vault,” where- 
ever placed, it seems almost cruel to disturb. But to 
the really reflecting mind, such sentiments—sacred as 
they are—will give place to realities ; and the welfare 
of the living will be more urgently considered than 
notions, merely sentimental, which lead to the im- 
? proper burial of the dead.—Chamber’s Journal. 


A HINT ON THE FAMILY AFFECTIONS. 





5 
8 
| 
3 
a 
; 
3 Mr. Bailey, in his Essay on Inattention to the De- 
; pendence of Causes and Effects in Moral Conduct, says 
3 with a truth which must come home to many bosoms, 
; “These errors, this disregard of consequences and ir- 
¢ rational expectation of advantages, without adopting 
$ appropriate measures to obtain them, may be particu- 
; larly observed to prevail in domestic life. Of the mis- 
calculation that we shall be loved and respected with- 
; out evincing amiable and estimable qualities, we may 
3 there see abundant instances. Parents and children, 
¢ husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, reciprocally 
: complain of each other’s deficiency of affection, and 
; think it hard that the tie of relationship should not se- 
$ cure invariable kindness and indistructible love. They 
3 expect some secret influence of blood, some physical 
; sympathy, some natural attraction, to retain the affec- 
: tion of their relatives, without any solicitude on their 
$ part to cherish or confirm it. They forget that man is 
3 so consitituted as to love only what in some way or 
other, directly or indirectly, immediately or remotely, 
gives him pleasure ; that even natural affection is the 
result of pleasurable associations in his mind, or at 
; least may be overcome by associations of an opposite 
¢ Character ; and that the sure way to make themselves 
‘ beloved, is to display amiable qualities to those whose 
regard they wish to obtain. If our friends appear to 
look upon us with little interest, if our arrival is seen 
$ without pleasure, and our departure without regret, 
3 instead of charging them with a deficiency of feeling, 
we should turn our scrutiny upon ourselves. The 
well-directed eye of self-examination might probably 
; find out that their indifference arises from a want on 
; our part of those qualities which are requisite to in- 
; spire affection ; that it is the natural and necessary con- 
3 sequence of our own character and deportment. It is 
$ a folly to flatter ourselves that dur estimation, either in 
$ the circle of our friends or in the world at large, will 
3 not take its colour from the nature of our conduct.— 
3 There is scarcely one of our actions, our habits, or 
our expressions, which may not have its share in that 
$ complex feeling with which we are regarded by 
others. 

It is true that all the pleasurable associations form- 
ed with regard to each other in the midst of those who 
are connected by blood, donot depend on the personal 
character of their object, arid that some of them can 
$ searcely be eradicated by any possible errors of con- 
duct. A mother’s love is the result of an extensive 
combination of ideas and feelings, in which, for a 
long time, the moral and mental qualities of her child 
ean have little share ; but even her affections, suppor- 
ted as it is by all the strength of such associations, 
may be weakened, if not destroyed, by the ill-temper, 
ingratitude, or worthlessness of her offpring. The 
affection subsisting between other relatives must of 
course be fur more liable to be impaired by similar 
causes, ind must chiefly depend for its continuance on 
personal character. As vicious qualities may prové 
too strong for natural affection, so, on the other hand 
amiable qualities are frequently found to inspire love, 
even under circumstances of a very contrary tendency; 
as may be seen in the attachment sometimes evinced 
by beautiful women to men of ugly features or de- 
formed persons, To see the same countenance, how- 
ever defective in form, constantly preserving an ex- 
pression of tenderness amidst all the cares and disap- 
pointments of life, to hear language of uniform kind- 
ness, and the object of nameless acts of regard, can 
hardly fail, whatever other circumstances may operate 
to beget feelings of reciprocal affection.” 








When Socrates was told by a friend that his judges 
had seotenced him to death. ‘‘ And has not nature,” 
$ said he, ‘‘ passed the same sentence upon them!” 
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THE CHINESE FOOT-.TORTURE. 


The means taken to effect the alteration of the wo- ; 
man’s feet in China are decidedly prejudicial to the : 
health, and frequently attended with fatal consequen- } 

; ces. This fact was ascertained by a clever young na- { 
$ val surgeon who was for some time stationed at Chu. { 
¢san. It happened that during an excursion into the ; 
3 country, he one day entered a house where he found } 
a child about eight years old very ill, and suffering < 
> under severe hectic fever ; on examination, he discov- > 
¢ ered that her feet were undergoing the process of dis- : 
$ tortion ; he was informed that she had beena year un- 
der this treatment. Moved by pity for the little suf- ; 
 ferer, he proceeded to remove the bindings, and fo. « 
$ mented the feet, which were covered with ulcers and | 
¢ inflamation. The change in shape had already com. ‘ 
¢ menced by the depression of the toes. The child was ‘ 
¢ much relieved, and evidently for his treatment. On ° 
$ taking his leave, he warned the mother that she would 
¢ certainly lose her child if the bands were replaced ; 
¢ but his remonstrances were of no avail. Whenever 
he returned (and this happened frequently), he always 
found them on again, the woman urging as an excuse, 
that her daughter had better die than remain unmar- ° 
ried,and that without improved feet sucha calamity ! 
’ would be her inevitable lot. As might be expected, : 
the child grew worse and worse. After a longer in- 
> terval than usual, he once again revisited the house, | 
> but found it untenanted, and a little coffin lying at the ; 
4 door, in whieh he diseovered the body of his poor ° 
¢ young patient.—Loch’s Closing Events of the Cam- » 
3 paign in China, é 
¢ [All will feel the monstrous character of the mad- 
i ness of the Chinese females ; butis the waist-constric. ‘ 
¢ tion of our own any better? The extravagance is not 
$ with us, perhaps, so very great in degree, but it is 
£ equally bad in kind, and there can be no doubt that it 
$ also causes coffins to be lain down at the doors for . 
‘young patients.” We fear it is an extravagance ° 
not in the way of being diminished. There has been ‘ 
$ introduced of late years an atrocious piece of enginery ; 
¢ called the French stay, for casing up the frames of 
° young ladies in an artificial and unyielding shape, in 
3 which they believe the ideal of form to be realised.— ‘ 
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¢ Specimens of it may be seen glass-cased in windows ; 
$ in London, and it has also travelled into the provin- > 


$ ces. Itleaves the victim hardly room to breathe, and 
° entirely takes away the power of raising their arms 
’ above their heads. What they might deem its worst 
$ peculiarity, if they could judge of it at all, it makes one 
* half of them round-shouldered, and thus adds a real 
deformity where it only creates an imaginary ele. 
gance. But we must cut short, remembering that 
this is the subject on which it is of no use to speak]. 
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“BLISTERING. 
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then stationed in Guernsey, where liquor is cheap, 
gave outan order to say that he would not , but 
trust to the soldiers’ self-respect for keeping sober on 
duty. Next day a man was drunk and confined. The 
colonel, accompanied by the surgeon, went to the 
guard-house and felt the drunkard’s pulse; he was 
declared to be ina fever. Nothing could be more true. 
He -was therefore put into a blanket, and four soldiers 
bore him throu zh the barracks, his comrades all laugh- | 
ing ut the care ‘aken of him ; on reaching the hospital, - 
the patient wa; put to bed and blistered between the - 
shoulders, fed on bread and water for a week, and then 

discharged cured. He was then brought on the parade, - 
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recovery from the fever, and sent him to join his com- 
pany, when he was laughed at and jeered by his com- - 
rades during the space of a week. Many others un. / 
derwent the same treatment; but the joke, Roa 
very amusing to the sober soldiers, soon began to 
none to the drunkards. The experiment was com- 
pletely successful. Nota man of that regiment was 
flogged in Guernsey from the time the men were treated 
} with blisters ; and after a fortnight, there was no such 
‘ asaman drunk for guard of parade. Now, this regi- 
} ment had been in an infamous state. ‘‘ Observe,” says 
} Sir Charles, ‘‘ the consequence of having inefficient | 
{ means. This same regiment was embarked for the 
' Bermudas. There was at that period much drink 

} and much illness in these islands, rum being cheap 

; and the blister-plaster scarce. There was no means 
of confinement, and the lieutenant-colonel, for want of 
‘ 


—— 


efficient means, was obliged to use the lash, which 
punished without preventing enness. Now, the 
blister did prevent itin Guernsey. So much for ineffi- 
} cient means.”—Uvited Service Magazine, 
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We are informed by Sir Charles Napier that biister- ; 
ing was sucessfully tried as a substitute for flogging in © 


two corps, and he is not aware that this mode of pun- | 
ishment was adopted in any other regiment. The © 
commanding officer of one of the regiments in questi 
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when the commanding officer congratulated him on his ; 
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_ POPULAR TALES. 


MARIA SCHONING, 
A TALE OF TRUTH—BY COLERIDGE, 


PO 


Marta Exronora Scnonine, was the daughter of ; 
She received her unhap- : 


’ a Nuremberg wire-drawer. 
py existence at the price of her mother’s life, and at 


the age of seventeen she followed, as the sole mour- ‘ 
From her } 
thirteenth year she had passed her life at her father’s ’ 
sick-bed, the gout having deprived him of the use of ° 
his limbs ; and beheld the arch of heaven only when ; 
The discharge ° 


ner, the bier of her remaining parent. 


she went to fetch food or medicines. 
of her filial duties occupied the whole of her time and 
all her thoughts. 
last two years they lived without a servant. She pre- 
pared his scanty meal, she bathed his aching limbs, 
and though weak and delicate from constant confine- 


acquired an unusual power in her arms, from the 
habit of lifting her old and suffering father out of and 


into his bed of pain. Thus passed away her early youth ° 


in sorrow; she grew up in tears, a stranger to the a- 


musements of youth, and its more delightful schemes ° 


and imaginations. She was not however unhappy : 


she attributed, indeed, no merit to herself for her ‘ 
Virtues, but for that reason were they the more her 

The peace which passeth all understanding, ° 
It? 


reward, 
disclosed itself in all her looks and movements. 
lay on her countenance, like a steady unshadowed 
, moonlight; and her voice, which was naturally at 
, once sweet and subtle, came from her, like the fine 


flute-tones of a masterly performer which still float- ° 


ing at some uncertain distance, seem to be created by 
the player, rather than to proceed from the instrument. 
If you had listened to it in one of those brief sabbaths of 
the soul, when the activity and discursiveness of the 
thoughts are suspended, and the mind quietly eddies 
round, instead of flowing onward—in such a mood 


you might have half fancied, half felt, that her voice ° 


had a separate being of its own—that it was a living 
something, whose mode of existence was for the ear 
only : so deep was her resignation, so entirely had it 


become the unconscious habit of her nature, and all ° 


she did or said, so perfectly were both her movements 


and her utterance without effort and without appear. ° 
> might well have been the model. 


ance of effort! Her dying father’s last words, addres. 
sed to the clergyman who attended him, were his 
’ grateful testimony, that during his long and sore trial, 
his good Maria had behaved to him like an angel: 
that the most disagreeable offices and the least suited 
to her age and sex, had never drawn an unwilling 
look from her, and that whenever his eye had met 


her’s, he had been sure to see in it either the tear of 
ive of her affection ° 


pity or the sudden smile express 
and wish to cheer him. God (said he) will reward 
the good girl for all her long dutifulness tome! He 
departed during the inward prayer, which followed 
these his last words. 
eternity ; but for this world the prayer of the dying 
man was not heard! 
Maria sate and wept by the grave, which now con- 
’ tained her father, her friend, the only bond by which 
+ she was linked to life. But while yet the last sound 
of his death-bell was murmuring away in the air, 
she was obliged to return with two Revenue Officers, 
who demanded entrance into the house, in order to 
take possession of the papers of the deceased, and 
from them to discover whether he had always given 
in his income, and paid the yearly income tax accor- 


ding to his oath, and in proportion to his property.— ° 
After the few documents had been looked through and ¢ 


collated with the registers, the officers found, or pre- 
tended to find, sufficient proofs, that the deceased had 
not paid his tax proportionably, which imposed on 


them the duty to put all the effects under lock and : 


seal. They therefore desired the maiden to retire to 
an empty room, till the Ransom Office had decided on 
the affair. Bred up in suffering, and habituated to 
immediate compliance, the affrighted and weeping 


maiden obeyed. She hastened to the empty garret, 
while the Revenue Officers placed the lock and seal ° 


upon the other doors, and finally took away the pa- 
pers to the Ransom Office. 
Not before evening did the poor faint Maria, ex- 


hausted with weeping, rouse herself with the intention | 


of going to her bed: but she found the door of her 
chamber sealed up and must pass the night on the 
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She was his only nurse, and for the » 


, father rested. 


» this good being, 
His wish will be fulfilled in’ 


» away the second day of her desolation. 
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floor. The officers had had the humanity to place at ‘ 
the door the small portion of food that happened to 
be.in the house. Thus passed several days, 


Schoning should leave the house without delay, 
commission Court having confiscated the whole 


property to the City Treasury. ~The father before he | 





was bed-ridden had never p 1 any iderable 
property ; but yet, by his industry, had been able not 
only to keep himself free from debt, but lay up a 
small sum for the evil day. Three years of evil days, 
three whole years of sickness, had consumed the 
greatest part of this ; yet still enough remained not 
only to defend his daughter from immediate want, but 
likewise to maintain her till she could’ get into some 
service or employment, and have recovered her spirits 


‘ sufficiently to bear up against the hardships of life.— 
; With this thought the dying father comforted himself, 
ment and the poison of melancholy thoughts, she had ° 


and this hope too proved vain! 

A timid girl, whose past life had been made up of 
sorrow and privation, she went indeed to solicit the 
commissioners in her own behalf; but these were, as 
is mostly the case on the Continent, advocates—the 
most hateful class, perhaps, of human society, hard- 
ened by the frequent sight of misery, and seldom su- 
perior in moral character to English pettifoggers or 
Old Bailey attornies. She went to them, indeed, but 
not a word could she say for herself. Her tears and in- 
articulate sounds—for these her judges had no ears or 
eyes. Mute and confounded, like an unfledged dove 
fallen out from its mother’s nest, Maria betook her- 
self to her home, and found the house door now shut 
upon her. 
she wore. She had no relations to whom she could 
apply, for those of her mother had disclaimed all ac- 


quaintance with her, and her father was a Nether . 


Saxon by birth. She had no acquaintance, for all the 
friends of old Schoning had forsaken him in the first 
year of his sickness. She had no play-fellow for who 
was likely to have been the companion of a nurse in 
the room ofa sick man? Surely, since the creation 
never was a human being more solitary and forsaken, 
than this innocent poor creature, that now roamed 
about friendless in a populous city, to the whole of 
whose inhabitants her filial tenderness, her patient 
domestic goodness, and all her soft yet difficult virtues, 


But homeless near a thonsand homes she stood 
And near a thousand tables pin’d and wanted food !” 
The night came, and Maria knew not where to find 
a shelter. She tottered to the church-yard of the St. 
James’ church in Nuremberg, where the body of her 
Upon the yet grassless grave she 
threw herself down; and could anguish have pre- 
vailed over youth, that night she had been in heaven. 
The day came, and like a guilty thing, this guiltless, 
stole away from the crowd that be- 
gan to pass through the church-yard, and hastened 
through the streets to the city gate, she hid herself be- 
hind a garden hedge just beyond it, and there wept 
The eve- 
ning closed in: the pang of hunger made itself felt 
amid the dull aching of self-wearied anguish, and 
drove the sufferrer back again into the city. Yet 
what could she gain there? She had not the courage 
to beg, and tke very thought of stealing never occured 
to her innocent mind. Scarce conscious whither she 
Was going, or why she went, she found herself once 
more by her father’s grave, as the last relict of eve- 
ning faded away in the horizon. I have sat for some 
minutes with my pen resting. I can scarce summon 
courage to tell, what I scarce know, whether I ought 
to tell. Were I composing a tale of fiction, the rea- 
der might justly suspect the purity of my own heart, 
and most certainly would have abundant right to re- 
sent such an incident, as an outrage wantonly offered 
to his imagination. AsI think of the circumstance, 
it seems more like a distempered dream: but alas! 
what is guilt so detestable other than a dream of 
madness, that worst madness of the heart? I cannot 
but believe, that the dark and restless: passions must 
first have drawn the mind in upon themselves, and as 


. with the confusion of imperfeet sleep, have in some 
> strange manner taken away the sense Of reality, in 


order to render it possible for a human being to per- 
petrate what is too certain that human beings have 
perpetrated. The church-yards in most of the Ger- 


> man cities, and too often, I fear in those of our own 
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till the > 
officers returned with an order that Maria Elenora ° 
the + 


Her whole wealth consisted in. the clothes © 
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* country, are not more injurious to health than to mo- ° 


‘ rality. Their former venerable character is no more, 


appalled the believing hearts of our brave fore-fathers! 
It was close by the new-made grave of her father, 
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The religion of the place has followed its superstitions, ” 
and the darkness and loneliness tempt worse spirits * 
to roam in them than those whose nightly wanderings ° 


that the meek and spotless daughter beeameé the vic- : 


tim of brutal violence, which weeping and watching 
and cold and hunger had rendered her unable to resist. 
The monster left her in a trance of stupefaction, and 
into her right hand, which she had clenched econvul- 
sively, he had forced a half-dollar. 

It was one of the darkest nights of autumn : 


in the ‘ 


deep and dead silence the only sounds audible were « 
the slow blunt ticking of the church clock, and now » 
and then the sinking down of bones in the nigh char- 2 


nel house. 


covered her senses, sate upon the grave near which 


Maria, when she had in some degree re- ° 


—not her innocence had been sacrificed, but that » 


which, from the frequent admonitions, and almost the 
dying words of her father, she had been accustomed 
to consider as such. 


Guiltless, she felt the pangs of ° 


guilt, and still continued to grasp the coin, which the . 
monster had left in her hand, with an anguish as sore ¢ 
, as if it had been indeed the wages of voluntary pros- ° 


titution. 
brain became feverish from sleeplessness, 


Giddy and faint from the want of food, her | 
and this ; 


unexampled concurrence of calamities, this complica- * 


tion and entanglement of misery in misery! she im- 
agined that she heard her father’s voice bidding her 
leave his sight. 
tional, for in his last hours he had told her, 
loss of her innocence would not let him rest quiet in 
his grave. His last blessings now sounded in her 


~ 


His last blessings had been condi- ? 
that the ’ 


~ 


ears like curses, and she fled from the church-yard as ° 


if a demon had been chasing her; and hurrying a. ° 
long the streets, through which it is probable her ac- ; 
cursed violator had walked with quiet and orderly > 
step to his place of rest and security, she was seized ; 
by the watchman of the night—a welcome prey, as > 


they receive in Naremburgh halfa gulden from the 


police chest, for every woman that they find in the % 


streets after ten o'clock at night. It was midnight, 
and she was taken to the next watch-house. 


The sitting magistrate, before whom she was car- / 
ried the next morning, prefaced his first question with / 
the most opprobrious title that ever belonged to the ; 
most hardened street-walkers, and which man born ‘ 


of woman should not address even to these, were it 
but for his own sake. The frightful name awakened 
the poor orphan from her dream of guilt, 


it brought ’ 


back the conciousness of her innocence, but with it > 
the sense likewise of her wrongs and of her helpless- ‘ 


ness. 
she fainted dead away at his feet, and was not with- 
out difficulty recovered. The magistrate was so far 
softened, and only so far, as to dismiss her for the 
present; but with a menaceof sending her to the 
House of Correction if she were brought before him 
asecond time. The idea of her own innocence now 
became uppermost in her mind ; but mingling with the 
thought of her utter forlornness, and the image of her 
* angry father, and doubtless still in a state of bewild- 
erment, she formed the resolution of drowing herself 
in the river Pegnitz—in order (for this was the shape 
which her fancy had taken) to throw herself at her 
father’s feet, and to justify her innocence to him in 
the World of Spirits. She hoped that her father 
would speak for her to the Saviour, and that she 
should be forgiven. 
the suburb, she was met by a soldier’s wife, who du- 
ring the life-time of her father had been occasionally 
employed in the house as achare-woman. This poor wo- 
man was startled at the disordered apparel, and more 
disordered looks of her young mistress,and questioned 
her with such an anxious and heartfelt tenderness, as 
at once brought | ack the orphan to her natural feelings 
and the obligations of religion. As a-frightened child 
throws itself into the arms of its mother, and hiding 
its head in her breast, and half tells amid sobs what 
has happened to it, sedid she throw herself on the 
neck of the woman who had uttered the first words of 
kindness to her since her father’s death, and with 
loud weeping she related what she had endured and 
what she was about to have done, told all her afflic- 
tion and misery, the wormwood and the gall! Her 
kind-hearted friend mingled tears with tears, pressed 
the poor forsaken-one to her heart; 


The cold hand of death seemed to grasp her, « 


Butas she was passing through | 


comforted her * 
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to mo- ° ¢ with sentences out of the ‘snstaiets and with the 
more, é : most affectionate entreaties conjured her to give up her 
itions, ; horrid purpose, for that life was short, and that 
spirits 8 « heaven was forever. ; 
erings ° $ Maria had been bred up in the fear of God ; she now 
thers! « trembled at the thought of her former purpose, and 
ather, ; followed her friend Harlin, for that was the name of 
P eae 3 ‘ her guardian angel, to her home hard by. The mo- 
ching ‘ ment she entered the door she sank down and lay at 
-esist. her full length, asif only to be motionless in a place 
and of shelter had been the fulness of delight. As when a 
nvul- 5 ¢ withered leaf, that has been long whirled about by the 
gusts of Autumn, is blown into a cave or hollow tree, 

in the : it stops suddenly, and all at once looks the very image 
were ; « of quiet—such might this poor orphan appear to the 

now ° eye of a meditative imagination. af 
char- > » A place of shelter she had attained, and a friend 
Hie? * willing to comfort her, all that she could : but the no- 
chich ° ble-hearted Harlin was herself a daughter of calamity, 
that 2 ; one who from year to year must lie down in weariness 
t the ‘ and rise up to labor ; for whom this world provides no 
ymed other comfort but sleep which enables them to forget 
s of ? ¢ it; no other physician but death, which takes them 
nh the ¢ out of it! She was married to one of the city guards, 
sore ; who, like Maria’s father, had been long sick and bed- 
DrOs- ridden. Him, herself, and two little children, she had 

her to maintain by washing and charing: and sometime 
this * after Maria had been domesticated with them, Harlin 
liea. ¢ y told her that she herself had been once driven to a des- 

im. ? $ perate thought by the cry of her hungry children, du- 

her > ¢ ring a want of employment, and that she had been on 
ndi- ; é the point of killing one of the little-ones, and then sur- 


} rendering herself into the hands of justice. In this 





= > ’ manner, she had conceived, all would be well provided 
her 3 ’ for ; the surviving child would be admitted, as a mat- 
das ’ ter of course, into the Orphan House, and her husband 
i. 9 ; into the hospital; whilé she herself would have a- 
ac. ’ toned for her act by a public execution, and together 
erly ¢ with the child that she had destroyed, would have pas- 
ized ’ sed intoa state of bliss. All this she related to Ma- 
as ‘ ria, and those tragic ideas left but too deep and lasting 
the ‘ impression on her mind. Weeks after, she herself re- 
the newed the conversation, by expressing to her benefac- 
ht, + tress her inability to conceive how it was possible for 
; one human being to take away the life of another, es- 
ar. * pecially that of an innocent little child. For that rea- 
‘ith > son, replied Harlin, because it was so innocent and so 
jin 3 good, I wished to put it out of this wicked world.— 
come Thinkest thou then that I would have my head eut oft 
it | for the sake of a wicked child? T herefore it was lit- 
ved tle Nan, that I meant to have taken with me, Ww ho, as 
eht $ you see, is always so sweet and patient ; little Frank 
ri 2 has already his humours and naughty tricks, and suits 
Be ; * better for this world. This was the answer. Maria 
of. brooded awhile over itin silence, then passionately 
a snatched the children up in her arms, as if she would 
the protect them against their own mother. 
a y » For one whole year the orphan lived with the 
ie soldier’s wife, and by their joint labors barely kept off 
7h absolute want. As a little boy (almost a chil i in size, 
wa though in his thirteenth year) once told me of himself 
h ’ as he was guiding me up the Brocken, in the Hartz 
nd Forest, they had but “little of that, of which a great 
4. deal tells but for little.” But now came the second 
“If ; winter, and with it came bad times, a season ot trouble 
De for this poor and meritorious household. The wiie 
ie now fell sick : too constant and too hard labor, too 
‘- seanty and too innutritious food, had gradually wasted 
= away her strength. Maria redoubled her efforts | in 
“4 order to provide bread and fuel for their washing 
h 1 which they took in; but the task was above her pow- 
a ers. Besides, she was so timid and so agitated at the 
- . sight of strangers, that sometimes, with the best good 
, > will she was left without employment. One by one, 
a every article of the least value which they possessed 
d , was sold off, except the bed on which the husband lay. 
a , He died just before the approach Of spring ; but about 
;. » the same time the wife gave signs of convalescence.— 
d The physician, though almost as poor as his patients, 
z » had been kind to them: silver and gold had he none, 
t , but he occasionally brought a little wine, and often 
“ + assured them that nothing was wanting to her perfect 
f , recovery, but better nourishment and a@ little wine 
' » every day. This, however, could not be regularly 
i } procured, and Harlin’s spirits sank, and as her bodily 
q , pain left her she became more melancholy, silent, and 
‘ ¢ selfinvolved. And now it was that Maria’s mind was 


; incessantly racked by the frightful apprehension, that 
; * her friend might be again meditating the accomplish- 
ment of her former purpose. 
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She had grown as — 
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winch fond of the two children as if she had | 
borne them under her own heart ; but the jeopardy in 
which she conceived her friend’s salvation to stand— 
this was her predominant thought. For all the hopes 
and fears, which under a happier lot would have been 
associated with the objects of the senses, were trans- 
ferred, by Maria, to her notions and images of a fu- 
ture state. 

In the beginning of March, one bitter cold evening, 
Maria started up and suddenly left the house. The 
last morsel of food had been divided betwixt the two 
children for their breakfast ; and for the last hour or 
more the little boy had been crying for hunger, while 
his gentle sister had been hiding her face in Maria 
Schoning’s lap, and pressing her little body against 
her knees, in order by that mechanic pressure 
to dull the aching from emptiness. The tender-hear- 
ted and visionary maiden had watched the mother’s 
eye, and had interpreted several of her sad and steady 
looks according to her preconceived apprehensions. 
She had conceived all at once the strange and enthu- 
siastic thought,that she would in some way or other of- 
fer her own soul for the salvation of the soul of her friend, 
The money, which had been left in her hand, flashed 
upon the eye of her mind, as a single unconnected 
image : and faint with hanger and shivering with cold, 
sae sallied forthin search of guilt! Awfnl are the 
dispensations of the Supreme, and in his severest 
judgments the hand of mercy is visible. It was a 
night so wild with wind and rain and snow mixed to- 
gether, that a famished wolf would have stayed in his 
cave, and listened toa howl more fearful than his own. 
Forlorn Maria! thou wert kneeling in pious simplici- 
ty at the grave of thy father, and thou becamest the 
prey ofa monster! Innocent thou wert and without 
guilt didst thou remain. Now thou goest forth of thy 
own accord—but God will have pity on thee! Poor 
bewildered innocent! in thy spotless imagination dwelt 
no distinet conception.of the evil which thou wentest 
forth to brave! To save the soul of thy friend was 
the dream of thy feverish brain, and thou wert again 
apprehended as an outcast of shameless sensuality, at 
the moment when thy toe spiritualized fancy was 
buisied with the glorified forms of thy friend and of 
her little ones interceeding for thee at the throne of 
the Redeemer! 

Atthis momoment her perturbed fancy suddenly 
suggested to her new means for the accomplishment of 
her purpose: and she replied to the night-watch, who 
with a brutallaugh bade her expect onthe morrow the 
unmanly punishment, which to the disgrace of human 
nature the laws of Protestant states (alas ! even those 
of our own country,) inflict on female vagrants, that 
she came to deliver herself up as an infanticide. She 
Was instantly taken before the magistrate, through as 
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wild and pitiless a storm as ever pelted on a houseless 


head! through as black and ‘ tyrannous a night,” as 
ever aided the workings of a heated brain. Here she 
confessed that she had been delivered of an infant by 
the soldier’s wife, Harlin, that she deprived it of life 
in the presence of Harlin, and according toa plan pre- 
concerted with her, and that Harlim had buried it 
somewhere in the wood, but where she knew not.— 
During this strange tale she appeared to listen with 
a mixture of fear and satisfaction, to the howling of 
the wind ; and never sure could a confession of real 
guilt have been accompanied by a more dreadfully ap- 
propriate music! At the moment of her apprehension 


she had formed the scheme of helping her friend out of 


the world in a state of innocence. When the soldier's 
widow was confronted with the orphan, and the latter 
had repeated her confession to her face, Harlin an- 
swered in these words, ‘‘ For God’s sake,» Maria !— 
have I deserved this of thee?” Then turning to the 
magistrate, said, ‘‘I know nothing of this.” This was 
the sole answer which she gave, and not another word 
eould they extort from her. The instruments of tor- 


tue were brought, and Harlin was warned, that if she - 


did not confess of her own accord, the truth would be 
immediately forced from her. This menance con- 
vulsed Maria with affright: her intention had been to 
emancipate herself and friend from a life of unmixed 
suffering, without the erime of suicide in either, and 
with no guilt at all on the: part of her friend. The 
thought of her friend’s being put to the torture had not 
oecurred to her. Wildly and eagerly she pressed her 
friend’s hands already bound in preparation for the 
torture—she pressed them in agony between her own, 
and said to her, 
na! it will then be well with all of us! all, all of us! 
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* Anna! confess it! Anna, dear An- - 
, Heroine answered with manifest reluctance 
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end Tecabenb tite Nem wihbe put ion the Orphan 
House!” Maria's scheme now passed, like a flash of | 
lightning through the widow's mind, she acceded to it 


> at once, kissed Maria repeatedly, and. then serenely 


turning her face to the judge, acknowledged. that she 
had added to the guilt by so obstinate a denial, that 
all her friend had said, had been true, save only that 
she had thrown the dead infant into the river, and net 
buried it in the wood. 

They were both committed to prison, and as they 
both persevered in their commonceonfession, the pro- 
cess was soon made out and the condemnation follow- 
ed the trial ; and the sentence, by which they were 
both to be beheaded with the sword, was ordered to 
be put in force on the next day but one. On the mor- 
ning of the execution, the delinquents were brought 
together, in order that they might be reconciled wath 
each other, and join in commen prayer for forgiveness 
of their common guilt. 

But now Maria's thought took another turn, The 
idea that her benefactress, that so very good a wo- 
man, should be violently put out of life, and this with 
an infamy on her name which would cling forever to the 
little orphans, overpowered her. Her own excessive | 
desire to die scarcely prevented her from discovering the 
whole plan ; and when Harlin was left alone with her, 
and she saw her friend’s calm and affectionate look, her 
fortitude was dissolved ; she burst idtoja loud and pas- 
sionate weeping, and throwing herself into her friend's | 
arms ; with convulsive sobs she entreated her forgive- 
ness. Harlin pressed the poor agonized girl to her arms ; 
likea tender mother, she kissed and fondled her wet 
cheeks, and in the most solemn and emphatic tones 
assured her, that there was nothing to forgive. On the 
contrary, she was her greatest benefactress and the in. 
strument of God’s goodness to remove her at once from 
a miserable world and from the temptation of commit. 
ting a heavy crime. In vain! Herrepeated promises, 
that she would answer before God for them both, could 
not pacify the tortured conscience of Maria, till at length 
the presence of a clergyman and the preparations tor 
receiving the sacrament occasioning the widow to ad- 
dress her thus---‘‘See, Maria! this is the Body and 
Blood of Christ, which takes away all sin! Let us 
partake together of this holy repast with full trast in 
God and joyful hope of our approaching happiness.” 
These words of comfort, uttered with cheering tones, 
and accompanied with a look of inexpressible tender. 
ness and serenity, brought back peace for a while to 
her troubled spirit. They ted together, and 
on parting, the magnanimous woman once more ¢m- 
braced her young friend ; than stretching her hand to- 
wards Heaven, said, ‘‘Be tranquil, Maria ! by to-mor- 
row morning we are there, and all our sorrows siay 
here behind us.” 

I hasten to the scene of execution : for I anticipate 
my reader’s feelings in the exhaustion of my own 
heart. Serene and with unaltered countenance the 
lofty-minded Harlin heard the strokes of the death bel! 
stood before the seaffold while the staff was broken 
over her, and at length ascended the steps, all with a 
steadiness and tranquillity of manner which was not 
more distant from fear than bravado. Altogether 
different was the state of poor Maria : with shattered 
nerves and an agonizing conscience that incessantly 
accused her as the murderess of her friend, she did not 
walk but staggered towards the scaffold, and stumble! 
up the steps. While Harlin, who went first, at every 
step turned her head round and still whispered to her, 
raising her eyes to heaven,—‘‘but a few minutes, Ma 
ria! and we are there!” On the scaffold she again 
bade her farewell, again repeating ‘‘Dear Maria! bt 
one minute now, and we are together with God.” Bt 
when she knelt down and her neck was bared for the 
stroke, the unhappy girl Jost all self-command, an! 
with a loud and piereing shriek she bade them holt 
and not murder the innocent. ‘‘She is innocent' | 
have borne false witness ! I alone am the murderess ' 
She rolled herself now at the feet of the executioner 
and now at those of the clergyman, and conjured them 
to stop the execution ;: that the whole story had been 
invented by herself ; that she had never brought fort) 
much less destroyed, an infant ; that for her friend's 
sake she had made this discovery ; that for herself <uc 
wished to die, and would die gladly, if they would take 
away her friend, and promise to free her soul from the 
dreadful agony of having murdered her friend by false ° 
witness. The executioner asked Harlin, if there were 
any truth in what Maria Schoning had said. The | 
“most 
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assuredly she has said the truth : I confessed myself ; and send your thoughts post-paid, to brother Hoffman. $ augur, with a fine saw, and about 6 minutes’ almost é 


, 


guilty, becanse I wished to die and thought it best for } Would it not be a glorious sight on St. John’s day, to 


both of us : and now that my hope is on the moment 
ef its accamplishment, I cannot be supposed to declare 
my self innocent for the sake of saving my life—but 
any wretchedness is to be endured rather than that 
poor creature should be hurried out of the world ina 
state of despair.” 

The outcry of the attending populace prevailed to 
suspend the execution : a report was Sent to the assem- 
bled magistrates, and in the mean time one of the 
priests reproached the widow in bitter words for her 
former false confession. ‘‘What,” she replied sternly 
but without anger, ‘‘ what could the truth have availed? 
Before I perceived my friend’s purpose I did deny it : 
my assurance was pronounced an impudent lie : | was 
already bound for the torture, and so bound that the 
sinews of my hands started, and one of their worships 
in the large white peruke, threatened that he would 


have me stretched till the sun shone through me! and ° 


that then I should cry out, Yes, when it was too late.” 
The priest was hard-hearted or superstitious enough to 
continue his reproofs, to which the noble woman con- 
descended no further answer. The other clergyman, 
however, was both more rational and more humane. 
He succeded in silencing his colleague, and the former 
half of the lone hour, which the magistrates took in 


, making speeches on the improbability of the tale instead 


Ann 


of re-examining the culprits in person, he employed in 
gaining from the window a connected account of all the 


‘ ciruumstances, and in listening occasionally to Maria’s 


passiouate descriptions of all her friend’s goodness and 
magnanimity. For she had gained an influx of life and 
spirit from the assurance in her mind, both that she had 
now rescued Harlin from death and was about to ex- 


¢ piate the guilt of her purpose by her own execution. 
; For the latter half of the time the clergyman remained 
; in silence, lost in thought, and momently expecting the 


» return of the messenger. 


magistrates——to proceed with the execution ! 
¢ A 


‘ block and her head was severed from her body amid a ; 
; general shrieck from the crowd, 


All which during the deep 
silence of this interval could be heard, was one exclama- 
mation of Harlin to her unhappy friend—‘!Oh ! Maria! 
Maria ! couldst thou but have kept up thy courage but 
for another minute,we should haye been now in heaven! 
The messenger came back with an order from the 
With 
nee Harlin placed her neck on the 


re : t +, 





The executioner 


, fainted after the blow, and the under hangman was or- 


. could come near it. 


‘ a kind-hearted brother, as an expression of a right fee- ° 


dered to take his place. He was not wanted. Maria 
was already gone : her body was found as cold as if 
she had been dead for some hours. 
been snapped in the storm, before the scythe of violence 


[We give place to the following communication from 


ling, which we ere happy to find existing. Bro. How- 
ard was probably not aware, that it is in contempla- 


tion, as soon as the means can be raised, to carry out 


these views, in the erection of an Institution, which 


* shall at once be the pride and glory of the brethren of 


this state. Several Grand Lodges of sister states, have 


already erected Masonic editices, for benevolent objects » 


Brotuer Horrmay. 

The Masonic Fraternity is based on principles of 
sound morality, and if we be good masons, we cannot 
fail to be good men—good, not in that contracted sense, 
which means, that a man violates no law of his coun- 
try,—but good in the largest sense of the term, by 
seeking to do good to the family of man. We flatter 


_ ourselves by thinking, that those who know the histo- 


ry of Masonry and Masons,will readily grant, that no 


« mere civil institution, has affected a tithe of the good, 


‘ which masonry has. 


sonic heart is ever open to the call of charity, and that 


none are left to suffer. who come within the reach - of ; 
* a Brother's care? 


My Brother, I hope that we will 
not be unwilling to prove this proverb true; and I have 


* therefore a scheme of benevolence to propose to my 


Brother Masons of New York. 1 know some orphan 
children, there are none to care for them ;—no father 


* to clothe, no mother to guide them!—and shall our 


> Brethren’s children thus suffer? 


norm 


~ 


Forbid it Heaven.— 
Come my brethren, let us become fathers to these 
orphans, and our wives and sisters will be their moth- 
ers. I propose therefore, that the Masonic fraternity of 
New York shall found in this State, a Masonic ORPHAN 
Hovsg, for the education and support of a hundred 


‘ orphan girls. Whatsay you brethren? Think of it, 
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The flower had ¢ 


Is it wot a proverb, that a Ma- ; 
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; see in Albany a grand Masonic procession, in the front 
$ of which, shall march a hundred daughters of our bur- 


we have given a home and our hearts. Brother Hofl- 


pay for the corner stone of the Masonic Orphan House. 
Howarp. 
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TO OUR READERS, 
Our readers are aware of the suspension of the Reg- 


pelled us to that course. Many of our patrons have 
responded to our earnest appeal, for which they have 
} our thanks, Still there isa large amount due us, and 
we cannot but indulge the hope, that they will avail 
themselves of the earliest opportunity of satisfying our 
just and honorable claims. 

The suspension of the Register, andits probabie dis, 
continuance, has awakened more feeling among the 
brethren, than we supposed existed; we certainly feel 
flattered by this evidence of good will, and after a se- 
rious consultation with many, whose feelings we ap- 
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> different from former years. 

In future, the Register will be printed monthly, on a 
larger sheet, smaller type, and ina style of neatness, not 
to be excelled by any other paper in the country. At 
the end of the volume, a copious index will be given, 
with a handsome title page. Every third No. will 
have an original t, either of the 
portrait of some eminent mason, or some Masonic Edi- 
fice, without any reference to locality, executed by an 


; artist of celebrity. Should our brethren approve of 


embelish 
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¢ our design, and extend to us anything of a reasonable ‘ 


5 encouragement, then we shall furnish an embellishment 
: for every number. Should we do this, our engravings 
$ at the end of the year will alone be worth the price of 
> its subscription—because as they will be engraved ex- 
° pressly for the paper, the value will be enhanced to 
) the subscriber, as well as the cost to us. 
; As soon as our Masonic channels are again opened, 
‘ (which have been pretty much closed for the last two 
¢ months) we shall take particular pains in giving our 
> brethren, a detailed statement of the doings of the craft, 
; not only in this, but in other countries. 
In a literary point of view, we shall endeavor to 
¢ make the Register, both solid and interesting ; incul- 
¢ eating sound morality, which as Masons we profess, 
¢ and which, to be good for any thing, we should carry 
out in all the relative actions of life. 

THE TERMS OF THE PAPER are one dollar in 
» advance, free of postage, which can be sent by the post 

master, according tolaw, There can be no deviation 


> from this rule, and if our brethren and friends like the | 


paper, they can enclose us a dollar, and it will be sent 
* regular, securely packed. 

AS AN INDUCEMENT, to a little extra trouble, 
any person sending five subscribers, with the money, 
shall be entitled to the 6th copp, so long as that number is 
kept up, each year. For ten subscribers, a handsome 

» engraved Satin Arch or Master‘s Apron. For Six 
subscribers, an Arch and Master's Diploma, or fer 
Three subscribers, either of the last 

The type of the present No. will be kept standing 


two or three weeks, in order that we may know at : 


what number to start the edition. Our friends will 
therefore oblige us, by letting us hear from them as 


) soon as practiabie. 
2 


UNWHOLESOME SENSIBILITY 


) 


For the last two months, our ancient city has been 
} unusually infested with a daring, and apparently well 
> organized gang of burglars: who notwithstanding ail 
} the precautions taken by our citizens, perpetrate their 

e ormities nightly, with impunity. to such an extent 

has the alarm and danger became, that almost every 
’ man, who has any thing to be robbed of, is compelled 
) to jeopard the safety of his family (by accident) in 
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ied brothers, whom we have cared for, and unto whom ° 


man put me down for a hundred dollars, for I must : 


ister, since September last, and the reasons which com. © 


preciate, and whose judgment we regard, we have come ? 
to the conclusion to start again, under auspices entirely ‘ 
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» noiseless labor, removes lock or bolt, and the sleeping 
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citizen is at the dead of night at the mercy of an armed 3 


villian. 


These are the facts of the case, and we should syp- ° 


pose, that there could be, but one honest opinion, as to 2 


: what these miscreants so richly deserve. 
$ so. A short time since, at the dead hour of night, one 


But this not ’ 


> of our most respectable merchants was alarmed by the 5 
forcibly entry of two of these villians in his house.— « 


five barrels of one of Colt’s pistols at him, one or more ° 


> of the balls taking effect. 
: ble effort, got him off ; but whether living or dead, re- 
> mains as yet in mystery ‘ 

The New-York Evening Post, denominates this tran- 


As one of them was entering the window, he discharged ° 


His comrade with considera- 5 


3 saction, a murder, and the sensible and sympathising + 
» editor very gravely urges a trial for manslaughter !— - 
. In old fashioned times it was taught, wherever there ‘ 


, and he that unlawfully besieged it, did so at his peril, 
‘ buttempora mutanutar, the science of burglary is brought 


> was a school, that a ‘‘man’s house was his castle,” « 
? 


; to perfection, and when a chevalier d’industrie awakens - 


us with a bowie knife, ‘‘ made on the most improved 


$ construction,” we ought to set up in bed, look at the : 


° poor fellow with our sympathies stretched to the ut- 
$ most, and deplore the shocking perversion of so much 
ingenuity, tosobadan end. This we suppose is the 
¢ feeling of Mr. Bryan, when he talks about indicting a 
man for defending his property and his life. 


Q 


, not murder the inmates, to escape detection; and he 
$ who will excuse or palliate the exercise of the most 


No vil- 
lian ever entered a house at night to rob it, who would : 


< prompt and summary punishment in such a case, must | 


, either have a weak head or a bad heart, In these ca- 
2 ses, the first blow is every thing, and our public men or 
$ public officers, should strengthen the hand of the citi- 
zen, by holding forth the truth, that the laws of God 
and man declare any man’s life forfeit, that enters a- 
> nother’s “ castle,” for an unlawful purpose. We re- 
} gret to say, that in this mantle of protection, which so 
* respectable a manas Mr. B. attempts to throw around 
; the shoulders of a burglar, we have an index to a spirit 
: which, if tolerated, will eventually destroy all order-— 
; Who has forgotten the sickly sensibility of O’Sullivan’s 


> 


, bill, introduced by him, in the Assembly, to abrogate ° 


§ the punishment of death for wilful murder? He and 
* his friends intend to carry it through, when public o- 
: Pinion becomes ripe for it. When that time arrives, 


: it will be a happy day for burglars and other villians. 


; ‘* Dead men tell no tales,” is the Pirate’s axiom. Will * 


> the burglar stop short of murder, when his safety calls 
:for it, and the punishment is not enhanced? Even Mr- 
Bryant, with all his sagacity, would be puzzled to de- 
> fine the nice distinction between a burgilar’s and a mur- 
} derer’s conscience. 
4 Itis to be sincerely lamented, that this sympathising 
¢ momonia, for villians, should creep into the heads of 
men, whose judgment, in many respects, are entitled 
to respect, Its influence on society is extremely bad— 


the sentiments are rarely responded to, by any other, » 


; than those worthless beings who expect some day or 
) other, to avail themselves of the benefits of such modes 
* of reasoning. 


THE GRAND LODGE OF THIS STATE, 

Commenced its annual meeting, at Howard House, 
in the city of New York, June 7, 1843. It was opened 
in due form, and solemn prayer, by the Rt. W. and 
Rey. Salem Town, Present, the Grand Officers, anda 
large number of representatives of subordinate Lodges. 
» The R. W. William Willis, Dep. G. Master opened 
' the session with an excellent and pertinent address. 
; (The Address was published by us on a former occa- 

sion. } 


Bro. Coffin offered a resolution to deny to any defor- | 


med person (the peculiar case applied to a club-foot- 


¢ ed brother) a seat in the G. Lodge, and also to refuse ° 


s admission to any officer of a lodge who has, or shall 
hereafter innitiate such deformed person. [This reso- 
, lution gave rise to much debate ; but we believe it was 


informally put to rest, by the unanimous opinion of the ’ 
$ brethren that the culpability in such cases, rested on ; 


the officer, and not on the novitiate. 


Any deviation ' 


; sleeping with a pair of loaded pistols under his pillow. » hereafter, from what is considered an ancient land. ‘ 


$ Loeks and bars offer now no security, other than the ‘ 


5 small chance of arousing the sleeper. Such is the im- 
provement in the art of burglary, that a lock with a 
key in it, can be turned as well on the wrong as on 


the right side. If the key is taken out, then a small © 


er rere or re er eens 
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mark, as well as a constitutional objection, will un- 


> 


> doubtedly subject the presiding officer in such case, to | 


; the severe censure and discipline of the Grand Lodge. ‘ 


¢ Subsequently the brother was invited to take his seat. } 
On motion of Bro. James, it was 
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‘ ‘Resolved, that by the provisions of the Constitution, 
§ $ and particular regulations of this Grand Lodge, it is 
$ not required, and is therefore inexpedient, for this Bo- 
: dy to confirm or disallow, by a vote, any judicial pro- 
$ ¢ eeedings of the Grand Stewards’ Lodge (acting with- 
> in the limit of their Constitutional powers) unless an 
‘ appeal therefrom be taken to the Grand Lodge. 

$ ‘This resolution was discussed at length, and on be- 


wed ; ing put to vote, was unanimously adopted. 

” On motion of Bro. Perry, 

he $ Resolved, that it shall be the duty of the secretary ¢ 

os of each subordinate Lodge, under the jurisdiction of } 

ed * this Grand Lodge, to communicate to the grand visiter ; 

re | * of the county where such lodge is held, the name of ev- ; 

A- 5 * ery candidate rejected ; and the grand visitor shall ; 
' communicate the same to each lodge in his vicinity, ¢ 

ci * and also to the Grand Secretary. 

The following Memorial was presented to the Grand 
=3 ‘ Lodge, and referred to a select committee, consisting 
B ° ef Bros. Willis, Willard, Carrique, Rogers and Alstadt. - 
cat ”’ The subscribers, deeply impressed with the desire 
e < of placing our Institution ina position of permanent 
Pig . honor and usefulness, most respectfully present for your 
5 consideration the necessity of taking immediate and 
it 2 active measures for raising a fund sufficient to accomp- 


s > > lish the following objects: 
_ Ist, The erection ofa HALL in the City of New 

York, for the Grand Lodge and other Masonic Bodies. 
) 2d. The founding an ASYLUM for worthy, decayed 
> ‘© Masons, their Widows and Orphans. 

For the accomplishment of these noble purposes we 
invoke your honorable body to use your influence with 
‘ the Brethren of this State, by sending forth a suitable 
] 2 appeal to their liberality, and by constituting proper 
“ agents to solicit and receive contributions. 

In testimony of our own sincerity, and confidence in 
‘ the ability of the Fraternity of the State of New-York, 
* we ask your acceptance of our own subscriptions in 
¢ Cash, and promise to pay annually hereafter, till the 
¢ works be completed, something towards the necessary 
° fund. 
_ Itis our desire, if the Grand accept of our offering, 
; . that the fund thus raised be carefully invested by the 
4 * Trustees of the Grand Lodge, and preserved for the 
especial purposes above set forth, until the Grand Lodge 


, 


;, shall decide that a sufficient fund has accumulated for ‘ 


. the completion of the first object, to wit. the erection of 
. a GRAND HALL, free from incumbrance : after which, 
the same means to be continued until the second object 
’ can be, in like manner, put in operation.” 
The document was signed by one hundred Brethren, 
_ and the amount subscribed, upwards of three hundred 
_ dollars. 
Bro. Perry offered an amendment to the regulation 
- adopted last June, in relation to the Grand Lodge Cer- 
tifiertes, which was approved, and the regulation as 
amended is as follows : 
That no Mason be admitted to any stbordinate 
Lodge, under the jurisdiction of this G. Lodge, or re- 


ceive the charities of any Lodge, unlesss he shall, on ° 


such application, exhibita Grand Loige Certificate, 


“duly attested by the proper authorities, except he is - 


known to the Lodge to be a worthy Brother. 

A letter was received from the Rt. W. and Reverend 
Hiram Chamberlain, commissioned by the M. W. G. M. 
of Missouri ‘‘to obtain pecuniary aid from the benevol- 
ent of the Fraternity in the Eastern States, for the 


endowment of a college for the education of the sons of ? 
* indigent Masons,” and requesting permission te bring ° 


the subject before the G. L. 
On motion, Resolved, That the Rt. W. Brother have 
« leave to address the G. L. at any convenient time which 
he may select during the session. 
The Grand Secretary informed the Grand Lodge that 
the Grand Lodge of Texas, had appointed a Representa - 


tive to this Grand Lodge, who is now ready to present ‘ 


‘ his credentials, and desired to be received and accred- 
ited. The Grand Master than requested the Grand 
Lodge to assist at the reception of the Representative 
of the Grand Lodge of Texas. 

, _ The Grand Secretary than retired and introduced the 

* Rt. W. Brother Lewis Feuchtwanger,who was attended 
by the Grand Deacons, to the presence of the Grand 

. Master, and after being presented by the Grand Secret- 


tary, made an appropriate address which was responded ; 


to by the R. W.. John D. Willard, G. S. W. 
Bro. Foster offered the following resolutionnwhich 
’ was referred to the C on the C : 
Resolved, that to close a lodge, after innitiating and 
‘ passing a candidate, until the next regular communi- 
{ cation, except a case of emergency should require it soo- 
; Der to be called or opened, and on the same evening 
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AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION, 
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{ ness, honor, and harmony of the Masonie fraternity 


? sammon an extra lodge to confer the third degree, is a 

? violation of the Constitution of the Grand Lodge of : 
§ New York. $ 
¢ During the session, the R- W. William Willis, Dep. ; 
3 Grand Master, who had declined a re-election, instal- 3 
¢ led the Rt. W. Alexander H. Robertson in the office of ( 
; Dep. G. Master. On taking the Chair, the R. W- ; 
‘ Bro. Robertson, delivered the following Address : 


Rr. W. ann Breturen oF THE G. Lope :— 
When elected to a distinguished office, in any socie- 
ty, the successful candidate renders thanks to his friends 
as a matter of couse. However, with me, in addition 
¢ to that, there is a deep and abiding feeling of grateful- 
ness due to you, for the strong proof of your confidence 
¢ as manifested by your unanimous voice, in calling me 


eee 


> to the high station, in which I have been now instal- : 
» Jed. And therefore, in all true sincerity, I present my 
: hearty thanks for this honor ; the result, (as I appre- 
3 hend,) rather of the partiality of friends than of any ; 


> peculiar claims or qualifications of mine. To those > 
® brethren, now absent, but who participated in the elec. 
‘ tion, I feel under the same obligation as to those now 
> present, and regret, that circumstances have prevented 
me from addressing them, in proper season, and while > 
5 present, and conveying to them, as 1 now do to you; 3 
my sense of their kind feelings displayed towards me, ° 
in placing me, without my solicitation, or expectation, 
and with such unanimity, at this post of honor 2 

Brethren, you are all aware, that the office of De. ‘ 


een nw 


puty Grand Master, is attended by much anxiety, no > 
, little labor, and great responsibility ; and therefore, 
it cannot be justly expected, that, fresh, as I am in 
» this position, I can conduct, and superintend the affairs 
‘ of this Honorable Body, or of the Fraternity of this 
2 State, with as much benefit or satisfaction to them as 
has been done by those who have preceded me. Ex- } 
perience, study and counsel will be necessary to pro- | 
duce that result. But my most zealous efforts, shall 
be readily exerted to emulate their emample, to en- 
, deavor to promote the Interests of the Masonic family, 
» to sustain the dignity of this Grand Lodge, and main- < 

tain the honor of the station which I at present oceu- ‘ 
py. Allow me to call your attention to the fact, that ‘ 
é this honor is not exclusively the property of the station, 
> by itself; it is but the reflection of the honor of this 
Grand Body, which is the duty and should be, as it 
, doubtless is, the wish, aim, and pride of each of its 
? members, to increase and sustain, to the utmost of his 
> ability—for if the Body be without honor, what honor ° 
* can the head possess ? 

At this late period of the session, time will net per- 
mit me to offer many extended remarks. Yet, before 
¢ I close, permit me to briefly vindicate some ofthe > 
¢ means, which may be esteemed essential, to maintain 
» the standing and increase the usefulness of our Institu- 
3 tion. 

First—As to the conducting of the business of the 
Grand Lodge, whilst in session, with harmony an 
good fellowship. This can only be effected by the ob- 
» servance, on the part of each member, of the rules of « 
‘ order, by exercising due caution in debate, to avoid, ‘ 
+ by look or language, all cause of offence to another, 
who may honestly entertain different-opinions ; and by | 
submitting cheerfully to the declared will of the ma- 
jority, constitutionally expressed. 

Secondly—To the various subordinate Lodges, and ‘ 
s to their. chief offcers especially, 1 beg leave fo recom. » 
¢ mend, that they make every honorable effort to recon- - 
2 cile all differences arising among the members of 
{ their Lodges, as soon as pessible. We all know thata ; 

breach, but just commenced, is more easily healed,than , 
» when suffered to be enlarged ; either through the instru. 
mentality of designing persons, or by the negleet of ; 
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* those whose duty it is to prevent such an occurrence ; ‘ 

for then it becomes difficult to heal, and may terminate | 
, in open enmity, or at least cold indifference among 
‘ friends and brethren. Itis probably to be attributed 

to the want of this exercise of the duty of charity to 
¢ each other, that'so frequently causes to be brought be- 

fore this Body, and before the Grand Steward’s Lodge, > 
> so many charges, and appeals for justice ; the consid. ’ 
eration of which is frequently attended by feelings of at ‘ 
» least a very unpleasant description, among not only the ‘ 
* parties interested, but those also who are in duty } 


? bound to consider and decide upon them ; a diminution ° 
of the freqency of such appeals and charges, can be } 
effected, (as I believe,) by the means suggested ; where- ; 
by the Grand Lodge and also the Grand Stewards’ Lodge { 
> will be relieved of much onerous duty, and the useful- 
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» Messrs. C. Van Benthuysen,. & Co., of this city. 


¢ proving on other foundries. 


§ the 7th, H. Gould Scovel, of Nashville, to 


: 9th, by the Rev. Dr. Sprague 


> Sweet, aged 70.——In Brooklyn, Louisa, youngest 
¢ daughter of Lambert Norton, late of this city, 5 et 7 
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essentially promoted. 

To conclude, I will make no promises in regard to 
the manner in which the course of duty imposed upon 
me will be pursued ; further then to say, that in decid. 
ing upon matters and subjects properly brought before 
me for that purpose, and if within my province, I intend 


; to use the best efforts of reason and judgment allotted 


me ; should | then err, I hope you will, in charity, | 
attribute it to no wrong motive. Should I lack in ability * 
to decide, withhold not your advice and counsel ; and \- 
when [ pursue the trae and correct course, I ask your ’ 
undivided and fraternal support. 
(To be continued.) 
OUR EMBELLISHMENTS, 

Are from the graver of our young friend, N. Onn, Ex- : 
change Building. Mr. O. is a young and modest ar. | 


> tist, who is fast climbing to that niche in his profes. 
‘ sion, which will place him second to none, in this eoun- 


4 
try. Some of the choicest specimens of the art, to be 


’ found among our most popular works, are from his ‘ 


hand. All orders are executed by him, with the ut- > 
most promptuess. ) 
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THE TYPE ; 
On which our paper is printed, is from the foundery of ; 
The 
senior partner of this concern, is an old and practical 


> printer, and has devoted much of his experience in im. © 


Printers of 25 years stan- 
ding, all recollect the celebrity which Scotch type had ‘ 
among the craft, for its durability. This was owing to 
the fact, that then antimony was not spared, and cop- 
per was also combined with the metal. The effect of 
it was, that type, with the same service, would last 
nearly one third longer. The Messrs. V. B. & Co., 
happily combine copper with their metal, and asa 
natural consequence, it is full 20 per cent cheaper in 
the end, to the printer. We believe their prices are | 
full as low as other foundries. $ 
RURAL REPOSITORY 

This excellent little sheet, has within a few weeks 
past, commenced the twentieth year of its publication, — 
in an extremely neat style. No better evidence can be 
adduced of its worth, than the fact that it has outlived 
most,.if not all of its contemporaries, and now appears * 
blooming in all the vigor of its manhood. It is hand- 
somely embelished, and published, semi-monthly, by - 
Mr. Wm. B. Stoddard, of Hudson, at $1 per annum.— 
It is a beautiful litte parlor Journal : and would make 





, and excellent New-Year‘s present, for our bright-eyed 


girls. 

*,* We shall send this No. of our paper to all our 
old subscribers, as well as to others ; and we hope we 
may be encouraged by their patronage, which we mean 


, to deserve ; but at the same time we want to be under- 


stood, that no gentlemen will be regarded as a subscri- | 
ber, and no other paper sent, until the terms are com- | 


¢ plied with, which is One Dollar, in advance. 


*.* To our Kingston friend we would say, that his . 
favors were never received ; consequently we could 
know nothing of the facts stated by him 


MARRIED. 

On Wednesday evening, (the 15th inst.,) by the Rev 
Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Danief Boughton, to Miss Mary Cole, © 
all of this city ——On the 16th, Hugh J. Hastings, ed- 
itor of the Knickerbocker, to Miss Mary Keeler ——On 

Miss Mary 
Wait, of this city ——On the 9th, W. A. Rooker, 
printer, to Miss Catharine Todd.——On the 14th, Mr. | 
Asa N. Redfield, to Miss Catharine Sweney,——On ; 


‘ the Sth, Mr. Joseph Bernard, to Miss Delia Davise—— ; 


On the 15th, the Rev. Robert Peden, of Amherstburgh 
to Miss Wealthy Ann Johnson, of this city. ——On the 
Gen. Rufus King, to §u- 
san, daughter of Col. Robert Enliot, all of this city-—— , 


DIBD—0n the 1ith, in this city, Joshua Tuffs,an | 
old and respectable merchant, aged 59 ——On the 16th 
Mr. James McClure, of the firm of J. & A. MeClure, 
aged 45.——1In Poughkeepsie, on the 9th, Thomas / 


years.—-—At Stuyvesant, on the 14th, Robert 


formerly of this city, aged 23.——In Blenheim, Scho- 
harie co. on the 3d, Mr. James Decker,, aged 80 years, 
formerly from Columbia co. 
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For the American Masonic Register, 
THE NAZARENE. 
BY MRS. L, W. BLAKESLEY. 
‘“ Where is my Zillah that she comes not forth 
With singing and with danee to meet her sire.” 
* Zillah is weary and hath sought repose, 
‘* She is not wont to slumber at this hour, 
I pray it may be well with her; but thou 


, My own Rebecca, sure thy cheek is pale, 


And grief unwonted, trembles in thy eye, 
Nay, ask me not to take refreshments now, 


¢ Lead me to Zillah’s chamber, for my heart 


Betokens ill, and I would know the worst.” 
With silent step, and well nigh bursting heart, 


’ That mother led the way to Zillah’s couch, 


And Zara there beheld his only child— 
A lovely daughter at the grave’s dark verge. 


¢ One anguished groan escaped him, and he rushed 
With haste precipitate from scene so sad— 


¢ Hours sped—he came not, and the mother’s breast 


* Was made the dying pillow of her child. 


‘* He is not wont to leave me, thus she said 


‘ In sorrow’s darkest hour—(alone with death, 

> Oh God, my father’s God and mine, sustain ;) 
¢ And yet I will not chide him, for alas! 

¢ Too sudden came the spirit-strickning blow— 


But ah! my loveliest twas a mother’s part 
To feel the last pulse throb and close in death 
Those gentle eyes—But hark! my Zara comes, 


* And a physician too—alas! how vain! 

‘ Zara she sleeps—thy loved Zillah sleeps 

* In Death’s embrace—too late all human skill.” 

¢ ’T was thus she spake, and then on Zara’s breast 
* That childless mother wept in agony. 


But now a holy calm on Zara’s brow 


Portrayed a hope sublime, and Heavenly. 


* Hope, thou my love, see you that stranger’s face ?” 


‘ She raised her eyes, and who can paint the thrill— 
‘ The joyous thrill that darted through her soul 


As on those features indescribable 
In all that’s lovely and sublime, she gazed ; 
“ My Zara, mock me not, throw me not back 


> On treacherous hopes that shall but wreak my soul 
* On rocks of tenfold anguish,” she exclaimed. 
‘ The momentary gleam had passed away, 


And all was now despair. 
The stranger spoke, 
‘* Thou stricken one, fear not, only believe, 
Thy daughter yet shall live.” Then o’er the couch 
He bent in solemn grandeur. 
** Maid arise.” 


’Twas Death’s Commander spoke—The icy arms 


Unclasped their treasure—and the youthful one 


- In roseate health, rushed from the couch of Death 
’ Into paternal arms: 


And then they bowed 


Parent ani child, in humble homage bowed 
> Before the Nazarene, their stranger guest, 
And bathed his feet with tears of grateful love. 


For the American Masonic Register, 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


Sweet spring stepped out, with her crown of light, 
And assumed her pleasing reign ; 
And in her robes of green fair May 
With grace and beauty came. 
She decked the earth in smiles so s'veet, 
So Heavenly, so Divine: 
1 prayed that Spring might ne‘er depart, 
But always round me shine. 
The summer soon her sceptre claimed, 
And added fruits to flowers, 
From her golden wings her treasures shook ; 
Then I prayed, ‘‘ ne‘er pass thy hours.** 
But in royal robes rude Autumn come, 
And his breath the earth passed o‘er, 
And those treasures rich, alone remained 
To crown man‘s bounteous store. 
From Winter stern, in his icy chains, 
Bound earth, and sea, and sky : 
But I smiled, secure, as his potent train 
Of storms passed harmless by. 
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Is man not thus ?—in health he sighs 
For wealth, and fame and power : 
Virtue alone, true child of heaven, 
Can light his dying hour. A.W. B, 
‘Florida, Oct. 1843. 





NIGHT. 
NicuT! thou’rt the time for rest 
When wearied limbs repose, 
And on thy calm maternal breast 

The aching eyelids close ; 
Night! thou’rt the time for rest. 


Night! thou’rt the time for dreams, 
When visions of the past 

Gush o’er the soul from memory’s streams, 
Too fresh, too fair to last ; 

Night! thou’rt the time for dreams. 


Night! thou’rt the time for prayer, 
When no world-haunting thought 
Disturbs the mind, but, like thine air, 

It is with stillness fraught ; 
Night! thou’rt the time for prayer. 


Night! thou’rt the time for grief, 
Which daylight hath suppressed ; 

When pent-up feelings find relief, 
Nor fear the worldling’s jest; 

Night! thou’rt the time for grief. 


Night thou’rt the time for tears, 
Which no intruders know, 

Whose idle pity, searce hid tears 
Would mock them as they flow : 

Night! thou’rt the time for tears. 


Night is the time for peace, 
When gentle thoughts hold sway, 
And all the tempest-passions cease, 
That tear the heart by day ; 
Night is the time for peace. 


Then welcome, gentle night, 
Most welcome—to my soul 
Is wearied of life’s pageant bright, 
And needs thy soft control ; 
Then welcome gentle night. 
DEATH. 
BY MISS PARDOE 
This is a world of care, 
And many thorns upon its pathway lie ; 
Weep not then, mothers, for your fond and fair— 
Let the young die! 
Joys are like the summer flowers, 
And soon the blossoms of their beauty fall ; 
Clouds gloom o’er both ; brief are both the haurs— 
Death ends them ail! 
This is a world of strife, 
Of feverish strugglings, and satiety, 
And blighted enterprise—what then is life? 
Let the strong die! 
All human love is vain, 
And human might is but an empty sound ; 
Power both of mind and body bringeth pain— 
Death is its bound! 7 
This is a world of wo, 
Of heaviness, and of anxiety ; 
Why cling we then to evils that we know ? 
Let the old die! 
Wrestling with fell disease, 
ain lamentations o’er departed years ; 
Is aot age rife with these ? 
Death dries all tears! 
This is a world of pain ; 
There is a ** better land” beyond the sky ; 


A humble spirit may that portion gain— 
‘ 


Let the just die! 
But let those shrink with dread, 
Whose days have been of evil, lest they find, 
When all their earthly hopes are withered, 
Despair behind! 
Let them implore for aid, 
A fitter record of their years to give ; 
And lean on Him who mercifully bade 
The sinner live! 
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" SENSIBILITY OF THE HEART. 


a é 
The heart.was not the sensible organ which they © 
‘ would suppose it to be, endowed as it was with ex- 
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cessive irritability, _The celebrated Harvey, the dis- ¢ 


coverer of the cireylation of the blood, had an oppor- 


tunity in his lifetime of putting this question to the 


test. A young nobleman,of the name of Montgomery, 
met with an accident by which there were torn away, 
or subsequently came away, considerable portion of 


the ribs and parts covering the left side of the chest. * 
This individual miraculously recovered, but witha ; 
permanent opening in the thorax, exposing the left — 


lung and the heart. On the case being made known 


to Charles I., he requested that Harvey might have } 
an opportunity of examining this extraordinary case. ¢ 


Harvey called upon the young nobleman, and stated 
what his majesty’s pleasure was; and the young 
nobleman i liately ted, took off his clothes 
and exposed a large opening, into which Harvey could 





introduce his hand, After expressing his surprise, ; 
as they might suppose he would, at the effort which 

nature had made at reparation, and that life could be ‘ 
sustained with all this exposure of the contents of the ° 


chest, Harvey took the heart in his hand, and put his 


finger on the pulse, to ascertain whether it was real- ; 
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The 
ly true that he had that most important organ within * y Lodg: 
his grasp and sphere of observation ; but finding the » © on th 
pulsations of the heart and the wrist were synchron,? ° Pre 
ous, he was convinced that it was the heart. Won- ; repre! 
derful as it may appear, in touching it there was no ” Th 
pain; the heart might have been squeezed in the hand ° the bi 
and but from the circumstance of touching the young * follov 
nobleman’s clothes or his skin, he was not conscious ; ° them 
that there was any pressure upon it, This proved > > Breth 
that the heart was not so highly sensitive as they ° Ite 
should have been led to think it was, Still, he hoped *' ° Ye@F 
that the relation of this case would not induce them % » COBS€ 
to suppose-that this organ could be roughly treated ; Love 
with impunity, He could assure them that it was an ° 3 _ 
organ full of sympathy. So far as its exterior wa. ° } Frien 
concerned, it was not endowed with a full degree of > tingu 

‘ sensibility, and that for the wisest purposes; butits >’ men) 
interior enjoyed itin a mostexquisitedegree. The in- ; ever} 
ternal surface of the heart immediately sympathised ‘ Jnitie 
with any disturbed condition of the system. If the > ? and} 
head or stomach were affected, they knew full well > We 
that the heart could very easily be brought into inti- ° / if In 
mate sympathy with it: therefore they were aware > / subje 
that it wasa highly sympathetic organ.—Turner’s Lec. >; well 
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THE TRUE PHILOSOPHER. | 
The ebaracter of the true philosopher is to hope all uingu 

’ things not impossible, and to believe all things not un- > { forbs 
reasonable. He who has seen obscurities which ap- > hene 

+ peared impenetrable in physical and mathematical sci- ; 4 say, 
ence suddenly dispelled, and the most barren and un- ° * “? 
promising fields of inquiry converted, as if byinspira- ° 
tion, into rich and inexhaustible springs of knowledge * , f 

and power, ona simple change of one point of view, or poate 
by merely bringing to bear on them some principle of th 

« which it never occurred before to try, will surely be fron 
the very last to acquiesce in any dispiriting prospects , the 1 

_ of either the present or future destinies of mankind; * dari 

- while on the other hand, the boundless views of intel- ’ juris 

« Jeetual and moral, as well as material relations, which Lf yet i 

open on him on all hands in the course of those pur- of th 

« suits, the knowledge of the trivial place he occupies in >) S has 

‘ the szale of creation, and the sense continually pressed has 

‘ upon him of his own weakness and incapacity to sus- , mas 

* pend or modify the slightest movement of the vast ma- ¢ Fi 
machinery he sees tn action around him, must effectu- . ; nate 
ally convince him, that humility of pretension, no less ;  * witt 
than confidence of hope, is what best becomes his char- | { ted | 

* acter.—Herschel. 2 self, 
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DOUBTING. ted | 

When there is a great deal of smoke and no clear > then 

flame, it argues much moisture in the matter; yet it ° ter ; 

witnesseth, certainly, that there is fire there; and null 
therefore dubious questioning is much better evidence - 

‘ than that senseless deadness which most take for be- » spur 
lieving. Men that know nothing in sciences, have no ; in re 

’ doubts. He never believed,who was not made first then 

_ sensible and convinced of unbelief. Never be afraid resp 
to doubt, if only you have the disposition to believe ; the. 

’ and doubt, in order that you may end in believing the 

‘ truth. ; arene 
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